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THE STORY TOLD BY 
AN OLD MAN 


Conversion 


While arranging the private notes 
written by my deceased father, I found 
a sheaf of eleven sheets of paper and on 
the title page: “The Story told by an 
Old Man.” Seeing that it began with 
the statement, “It was thirty-five years 
ago::-,”’ the story evidently was based on 
anecdotes gathered in the 32nd year of the 
Meiji period. In the manuscript he tells 
at length how the Old Man was converted, 
how he erected a place of worship, and 
so on, in the order, I presume, in which 
these details came to his memory now 
and then. 

Instead of discussing the historical 
authenticity of my father’s statements, 
let us imagine how things were in those 
days, according to the facts on record, 
though most of my readers may already 
be familiar with them. 

The Old Man speaks in the Story: 
“Thirty-five years ago, that is, in May 
of the first year of the Ganji period 
(1864), my wife, Sato, suffered a 
miscarriage and did poorly after that. 
I was extremely troubled, as she did 
not improve in spite of all the efforts 
of the neighborhood doctor. Hearing 
that a certain man who lived in the 
town of Tondabayashi in the Province 
of Kawachi was a wizard at difficult 
deliveries, I was about to go to him for 
help, when a man named Kisaburo of 
Tsubao village came to see me and said, 
‘I happened to go to Doctor Yaoi in 
Shichijo village and on the way home 
was informed that a god had appeared 
in Shoyashiki village, who was reputed 
to cure all diseases resulting from 
child-birth.’ Another man who happened 
to be there told me that Shoyashiki 
village was situated just below Furu 
village. So I hurried there for worship 
toward evening.” 

The Old man referred to before the 
above quotation was Iz6 Iburi, the future 
“Giver of Holy Grants”,* for whom, the 
record tells, the abortion of his wife, Sato, 
provided the occasion for him to become 
acquainted with the Jiba. 

The manuscript continues: 

“At that particular time, Shuji-sama 


* Note—— The Giver of Holy Grants or 
Honseki. We later succeeded the Foundress 
in communicating the divine will. Remained 
the most important person of the Faith, but 
was called by this appellation all his life. 
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Oyasato on Aug. 20th. After seeing the Main Sanctuary and other religious institutions, they 
talked and exchanged intimate courtesies with high school boys in Ojiba. 


and Kokan-sama were at home. Kokan- 

sama asked the Old Man where he came 

from and he replied that he came from 

Takashina in Ichinomoto town. Kokan- 

sama then asked if he happened to 

know a blacksmith there -:-:-- is 

It is not on record what the Old Man 
replied, that is, whether he knew the 
blacksmith or not, but it can be presumed 
from the context that he replied in the 
affirmative. Strangely enough, Kokan- 
sama did not seem to tell him any more 
about the blacksmith. Takashina is a 
section of Ichinomoto town. 

Then the text continues as follows: 

“ After asking the divine will, Kokan- 

sama said that God was willing to 

rende1 aid, but that she feared he would 
find it hard to believe in Tenri-O-no- 

Mikoto, who was totally unknown to 

people.” 

As shown here, Izo Iburi was converted 
by Kokan-sama. After saying a prayer, 
Kokan-sama, fearing that a mere verbal 
pledge of aid would be found insufficient, 
personally made an amulet and gave it 
to him together with some medicine. 
Furthermore, she advised him that the 
abdominal support, which his wife still 
wore, be removed at once. 

On returning home, Iburi did as he was 
told. According to instructions, he gave 
his wife one dose at night and another 
in the morning and found that she 

Hf ewes appeared to feel a little better.” 
After daybreak, he again worshiped God 
and reported to Kokan-sama that the in- 
valid had taken a turn for the better ; 


Whereupon 

“Kokan-sama remarked, ‘Don’t worry, 

as God has said: Aid shall be render- 

ed.’ ” 
With these comforting words she handed 
him some more medicine. 

After taking another dose, the sick wife 
felt a great improvement in her condition 
on the evening of that day. The grateful 
husband paid a third visit to Kokan-sama. 
On the third day, his wife discovered that 

eens she could sit up and eat by 

herself.” 
When the devout Iburi came to the 
Shoyashiki house on the third day, 

“Shiji-sama, Kokan-sama’s — brother, 

asked how the invalid was feeling; to 

which he replied that his wife had 
improved greatly. Her brother said he 
was very glad to hear that.” 

Here, for the first time, Shtji-sama 
confided that he had a relative in Taka- 
shina, who was Kajimoto, the blacksmith. 

““Shuji-sama said, ‘We have a relative 
in Takashina. Do you know this?’ The 
visitor replied he did not. Kokan-sama 
at her brother’s side asked if he really 
didn’t know this fact. Shuji-sama re- 
vealed that the relative he spoke of was 
the blacksmith, whose wife, O-haru, was 
his own (Shiji’s) younger sister. The 
blacksmith was Shuji-sama’s brother-in- 
law.” 

Shuji-sama revealed that the Nakayama 
family was related to the blacksmith only 
after it was certain that his wife was 
saved. 

(continued on following page) 
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Izo Iburi, an intimate acquaintance of 
Kajimoto, after returning home to Taka- 
shina accused him of unfriendliness, which 
is recorded in the notes as follows: 

“ At that time Iburi and Kajimoto were 
on friendly terms. When the former 
returned home, he asked the blacksmith 
why he had not informed him in his 
time of trouble of the existence of the 
gracious Savior, Miki Nakayama. To 
this, Kajimoto replied that had they not 
been related to each other, he would 
have informed him, but as they were, 
he chose to leave him in ignorance.” 

This story discloses how sensitive the 
people concerned used to be in these 
matters. When Kokan-sama first asked 
whether or not Iburi knew the blacksmith, 
she avoided mention either of “her 
relative” or of ‘“Kajimoto,” but only 
spoke of ‘(a blacksmith.” The fact that 
IzO Iburi did not understand what she 
meant by the mere hint of a_ black- 
smith, made it evident that he was not so 
closely acquainted with the village black- 
smith as to know that his wife came from 
the Nakayama family, in spite of the few 
people in Takashina. Be that as it may, 
the fact that relationship with Kajimoto 
was revealed only when divine aid was 
certain, and that the blacksmith confessed 
that he preferred not to recommend the 
aid of the Savior because of his relation- 
ship, shows that the people concerned felt 
more nervous than necessary about being 
related to the Foundress. 


The Place of Worship 


The place of worship is mentioned in 
the manuscript as follows: 
“On June 25th, Mr. Iburi paid a visit 
to the Shoyashiki house in company 
with his wife, Sato. At that time, the 
alcove (tokonoma) of the old house was 
decorated only with a small branch of 
bamboo from which many cut papers 
hung. Mrs. Iburi suggested to her hus- 
band that they should offer something 
in token of their gratitude for the divine 
aid. Thereupon, Mr. Iburi at once 
conceived the plan to dedicate a shrine.” 
As we have already said, at the time 
of Mrs. Iburi’s first visit, the only deco- 
ration in the alcove was a bamboo and 
cut papers. Being a carpenter, his first 
thought was to erect a shrine in return 
for God’s favor in accordance with his 
wife’s suggestion. 
“On July 26th, Mr. Iburi and his wife 
were granted divine blessings. (In those 
days worshipers came from the villages 
of Yokota, Onishi, Furuichi, Shiba, 
Shichijo and Mamegoshi.) On that oc- 
casion, the Foundress, inspired by God, 
communicated His words that ‘I have 
been expecting you every moment.’ 
And prior to that time, it is said, She 
had sometimes foretold the visit of a 
converted carpenter.” 
Later, on the day of the religious 
festival in July, IzO Iburi and his wife 
joined the devout company and were 


made yoboku or workers for God. Among 
their elder members were listed one 
person from Yokota village; Kanbei and 
Heishiro from Onishi; a person from 
Furuichi; Seizd and Yasaburo from Shiba ; 
Masui of Shichijo; Yamanaka of Mame- 
goshi, etc. However, it cannot be ex- 
plained why Tsuji and Nakata* of Toyoda 
village are not found in this list. 

It is on record that the Foundress had 
foretold the visit of Izo Iburi, and that 
She said to him when he came, “I have 
been expecting you every moment.” 

“When Mr. Iburi offered to build a 

shrine for God in token of his gratitude 

as he had nothing else to offer and asked 

God how large it should be, God said: 

‘A big shrine is not needed; a place 

of worship, of four square yards, would 

be enough.’ When Shutji-sama at the 
side of the Foundress asked God where 

He expected to erect the house, He 

replied: ‘A building of four square 

yards is hardly worthy to be called a 

house. But it shall be built where the 

rice and cotton storehouse now stands.’ 

God added also: ‘When once I decide 

to do something in the future, I will 

by all means fulfill it’ .----- 2 

In this way, the construction of a place 
of worship, which Izod Iburi had first 
suggested, began to be discussed. When 
I now consider carefully the divine in- 
struction about a building ‘of four 
square yards” and ‘not worthy of the 
name, house,” I think God meant by this 
a buildng which was not a mere house, 
but a building to be used exclusively for 
worship, even if it were as small as four 
square yards. 

Again, the divine suggestion that “ When 
once I promise something for the future, 
I will by all means see it done at last” 
should be construed as follows: that once 
God ordered its construction, He would 
supervise every detail of the work until 
it was completed. In this way the con- 
version of a carpenter called Iburi to the 
faith of the farmers’ congregation led to 
the miraculous construction which was to 
go on endlessly later on. 

“Then Mr. Iburi said, ‘Nearly thirty 

worshipers will gather on the 26th. So, 

what do you say to proposing to erect 

a building, even a small one?’ Shiijji- 

sama agreed to the suggestion. Mr. 

Yamanaka happened to be there, too. 

About that time, both the Foundress 
and Kokan-sama received divine in- 
spiration and alternately communicated 

God’s wishes. Through the mouth of 

Kokan-sama God said there was no need 

to worry about the matter of con- 

structing the house because He would 
see to it that it was completed.” 

I gather from all this that Izo Iburi 
was convinced that by the proposed 


* Note In the history of Tenrikyo these 
two people are recorded as the earliest 
disciples of the Foundress and their de- 
scendants are now priests of Tenrikyo. 


“building of four square yards” God 
meant a place to be used exclusively for 
worship, howeve1 small. So Iburi gave 
his opinion to Shuji-sama, who, in ready 
agreement, consulted Kokan-sama about 
it. Judging from the statement that “ Mr. 
Yamanaka happened to be there, too”, the 
plan of construction seems to have been 
promoted by the three persons —— Shuji- 
sama, Izo Iburi, and Chtsaku Yamanaka, 
with the direct instructions and efforts of 
Kokan-sama. 

They presented themselves to Kokan- 
sama, saying, * We have agreed to under- 
stand that the words, ‘a building of four 
square yards’, expressed in the Foundress’ 
suggestion, mean an exclusive place of 
worship, however small. Are we right?” 
Kokan-sama agreed, with the divine words 
that ‘“‘there is no need to worry, because 
I will see to it that construction is 
completed.” Here it was decided to set 
to work with no support at all but mental 
preparation on the part of a few devotees. 

The notes go on to say: 

“On August 26th, after the worshipers 

had gone home, those who remained 

were requested to donate whatever they 
had with them. The money collected 
amounted to five yen. With this as 
earnest-money, Mr. Iburi placed an 
order for lumber with lumber-dealer 
called Daishin of Saka village. Gihei of 

Shoji village went to a tile-maker of 

Morimed6 with an orde: for roofing- 

tiles. 

On September 13th, the construction 
work was started. 

On an unspecified day in October, 
the framework was set up and the 
roofing-tiles placed.” 

We learn that as early as on the August 
festival day donations were given by 
devotees. The expression ‘after the 
worshipers had gone home” seems to 
imply some especially devoted people, and 
not ordinary worshipers. The sum of five 
yen then donated was apparently enough 
to give orders for lumber and roofing-tiles. 
I do not know exactly how much the five 
yen of those days is in present-day 
currency. However, these devotees must 
have enjoyed good credit with the people 
who sold building materials. Things went 
so well that twenty days later the 
scheduled work was started, thus opening 
the way for “the endless construction ” 
to come, and as early as in October the 
framework was set up and roofing work 
started. The notes read “On an unspeci- 
fied day in October” and lack the exact 
date, but other records show that it was 
October 26th. 

Gihei of Shdji village, who gave the 
order for roofing-tiles, later abandoned 
the faith, because he was depressed by the 
following trouble at the Oyamato Shrine. 
I shall tell in the following chapter how 
“Mr. Gihei of Shoji abandoned the faith.” 

(to be continued) 
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THE MIKAGURA-UTA 
“ Mikagura-Uta Kogi” 


Written by Prof. T. Fukaya, translated by H. Mimoto 


THE FIFTH SECTION 


Mu-Kudari-Me 
(The Sixth Stanza) 


In the Instructions we note a discussion 
on the problem of why difficulties continue 
and benefits are not granted even after 
one enters the Path and devotes himself 
wholeheartedly. There are many people 
who have pondered on this problem and 
have inquired of the Foundress on this 
matter. Of course this is not a problem 
which is peculiar to the time of the 
Foundress ; we are continually asked ques- 
tions on this point. The Foundress tells 
us that human beings do not understand 
their deep karmic roots in their previous 
lives. She tells us that even though it is 
natural for human beings to doubt they 
are enabled through faith to have large 
difficulties replaced by smaller difficulties. 
She teaches us to have greater faith and 
that this faith will enable us to tread on 
excellent and promising roads later. 

“On a long journey, there will be bright 
days and cloudy days; rainy days and 
windy days. There will be all kinds of 
days.” 

As we are told in the above verse, there 
are mountains and valleys in the path of 
faith. We must forever have faith in God 
Who is concerned only with our salvation. 

We must remember : 

“Tf you take heart and live cheerfully, 
you discover cheerful ways. If you worry 
you enter ways filled with worry.” 

“In what God says, Who started this 
world, 

There is not one error in one thousand.” 

Futatsu: Fushigi na tasuke o suru kara ni 

Miraculous salvation grant since (we do) 

Tkanaru koto mo misadameru 

All things (we) judge 

Secondly : Since miraculous salvation we 
do grant, all things we take into account. 

Since God will grant miraculous sal- 
vation, He first takes into account the 
behaviour and character of all human 
beings. There are people who receive 
miraculous guidance and those who do not. 
Even though outward appearance is the 
same that both people worship and have 
faith, the results differ ; for God first decides 
whether there is true faith and whole- 
hearted devotion. Although this may be 
a difficult pointf or people who see only the 
surface appearance to judge, God sees all 
and rewards accordingly. 

Mittsu: Mina sekai no mune no uchi 

All the world’s breasts within 

Kagami no gotoku ni utsuru nari 

Mirror as if reflect (they do) 

Thirdly : The minds of all human beings 

Reflect as if we were a mirror. 


The thinking of all human beings is 
reflected in its entirety in the mind of God, 
so that He is able to have complete 
knowledge of us all. 

In the Ofudesaki it is stated: 

“Since we are the Sun and Moon Who 
gave birth to this world. 

There is nothing we do not know. 

In the minds of all human beings 

The smile of Sun and Moon reflects ; 

This they do not know 

And worry about themselves.” 

God understands the mind of man which 
would doubt and worry for one moment 
and which would take heart the next, only 
to fall soon afterwards into despair. He 
wishes that we would learn to believe in 
His teachings as quickly as possible and to 
turn to Him with wholehearted sincerity. 

In this verse we find portrayed the mind 
of God Who seeks the quick maturity of 
man. I feel there must be many people 
who have experienced relief and comfort 
in repeating these lines when confronted 
with difficulties unexplainable to others. 

Yottsu: Yookoso tsutome ni tsuite kita 

Admirable that to worship (you have) 

following come 

Kore ga tasuke no motodate ya 

This salvation’s foundation is 

Fourthly: ‘Tis admirable that you have 

Followed us to worship 

Your efforts will be the foundation for 

salvation. 

Yookoso tsutome ni tsuite kita: 

This verse congratulates the followers 
for having come to worship in spite of 
ridicule and public opposition. 

Kore ga tasuke no motodate ya: 

Motodate refers to the stem of grass or 
tree close to the roots. Motodate, therefore, 
refers to the essence, the foundation or the 
fundamentals. 

God tells us here that worship which He 
has taught in order to manifest the miracu- 
lous power with which He first created the 
world constitutes the fundamental path to 
the world of yookigurasm. 

According to the Ofudesaki the principles 
of salvation along with worship (otsutome) 
and granting of divine blessing (osazuke) 
are: 

1) Saving others and being saved oneself 

2) Sweeping away of dust 

3) Becoming pure and sincere 

4) Learning the original purpose of God 

and attaining to the understanding of 
divine intention. 

The Foundress taught that worship is 
the essence or the foundation of salvation. 

“Worship enables salvation in all circum- 
stances 

If you will do as Sun and Moon instruct.” 

If the heart of learning lies in elucidating, 
the heart of religion lies in saving. We 


must meditate on the significance of 
worship as the foundation of salvation. 
We must not forget for one single day that 
it is most important for people treading 
the Tenri Path to lead a life which makes 
worship its core and essence. 

During the fifty years of Her model life 
the Foundress continually hoped to have 
enough worshippers to be able to perform 
the kagura-zutome ceremony with the 
required number of dancers, but was unable 
to realize Her aspirations in this connexion 
during Her life-time. 

Itsutsu: Itsumo kagura ya teodori ya 

Always kagura and teodori 

Sue de wa mezurashii tasuke suru 

In the end miraculous salvation we grant 

Fifthly : Always practice the kagura and 

teodori 

In the end we shall miraculous salvation 

grant. 

We quote from the Ofudesaki : 

“This worship is the world’s road to 

salvation, 

Even the dumb shall be led to talk. 

Each day hasten to worship 

you shall all be saved from danger and 

evil. 

Regardless of how serious a disease may 

be 

Wholehearted worship will guide and 

save.” 

Muttsu: Mushoo yatara ni negai deru 

Simply cry aloud for help 

Uketoru suji mo sensuji ya 

Receiving thread also is manifold 

Sixthly : Some simply cry for what they 

seek; God too is arbitrary in His 
response. 

Musho yatara ni negai deru: 

Human beings are often selfish creatures 
who normally disregard God’s guidance, 
and, when faced with difficulty cry aloud 
for divine benefit and help. 

Uketoru suji mo sensuji ya: 

All human beings are God’s beloved 
children and He does not intend to disre- 
gard their petitions. However, the mind 
which seeks determines whether the re- 
quest will be granted, partially granted, or 
completely rejected. 

The Foundress taught that in the O-michi 
or the Path, we must purchase ‘“ Truth 
with Truth.” To receive divine protection 
we must put forth value which corresponds 
to the protection we seek. 

“Do not say that something is impossible 

for Sun and Moon; 

Everything depends on the mind which 

seeks. 

Sun and Moon accept all human beings 

According to their merits.” 

(to be continued ) 
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One of the special features of the Japa- 
nese woman’s costume is the oli. The 
kimono and the obi are two different things, 
but really they are one and inseparable. 
When we speak of the kimono, we quite 
naturally include the oft in our thought. 
The dress and the hat are very closely 
associated in a woman’s outfit in Europe 
and America, but the kimono and oli are 
even more closely combined. In Japan 
there is an old saying which says, ‘ The 
obi symbolizes Japan’s beauty.’ 

In the Edo period (1615-1867) the 
cultural center of the nation shifted to 
the townsmen, and the women wore the 
digi as an uwagi (outer coat), bound on 
the obi, and so for the first time the latter 
took a prominent place in the sartorial 
world. But even in the Genroku years 
(1688-1704) of the Edo period the obi was 
not wide, as it is today. It was in the 
Kyoho years (1716-1736) of the Edo period 
that women came to wear the wide obi 
that has continued in favor to this day. 
The measurements of the wide oli of 
today, called the maru-obi, are, width, about 
2 feet, folded double, length, about 13 feet. 

As in the case of the kimono there are for 
the obi various unwritten laws governing 
the colors and designs for different oc- 
casions, and here is a list of them :— 
With crested garments, always a maruobi 
woven stuff. On inauspicious occasions 
(with mourning garments), patternless obi 
of white, black or silver. On auspicious 
occasions, 0b1 with designs worked in gold 


Above 
Left: Tate-yanoji-musubi (an ornamental 
style of tying the obi for young girls) 
Right: Darari-no-obi (the long pendant obi) 
of dancing girls in Kyoto 
Middle: Cho-musubi (‘butterfly style of tying) 
Below: Otatko-musubi (‘drum style of tying) 


or silver thread, designs woven in the 
fabric and brought out with embroidery 
and gilding, magnificently wonderful obi 
with congraturatory designs such as the 
pine, bamboo and Japanese apricot, the 
four noble plants (bamboo, plum, chrys- 
anthemum and orchid), storks and tortoises 
or paulownia leaves and phoenixes. For 
use when calling, a maru-obi or fukuro-obi 
with the design either woven or dyed in it. 
There being freedom of choice in colors 
and materials, bright and beautiful combi- 
nations are possible. For undress the chuya 
and Nagoya obi are used. In summer for 
everyday dress such as the yukata a narrow 
woven obi is ordinarily used. In this kind 
of obi a striped pattern is most popular. 
Formerly, old and young alike tied the obi 
in front when in full dress, but after 
the Genbun years (1736-1741) of the Edo 
period, it was tied behind. Many styles 
of tying the obi have been in fashion; but 
the styles now in vogue are:— (A) Otaiko 
musubi (drum tie), fer all ages and oc- 
casions, and (B) Fukura-suzume and (C) 
Tate-yanoji, which are more ornamental 
and decorated ways of tying popular with 
young women on both formal and in- 
formal occasions. There are many other 
ways of tying the obi, but most of them 
are variations of one or other of these 
three forms. It is indeed a difficult art 
to tie the obi, yet, the Japanese girl can 
do it for herself, though she may prefer 
someone to help her. In these modern 
days there are ready-tied obi, but they 
are less beautiful. (The end) 
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